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Newspaper, published every Satur- 


city’s thirteen high schools, as well 
as in the elementary schools of the 
West End, Roxbury, South Boston and 
Dorchester. Would this be the case 
if the children’s mothers had a vote 
upon the appropriations for school 
purposes? 





Emissaries of the anti-suffragists 
have visited Seattle four times to try 
to organize an Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion among the women there, but pub- 
lic sentiment is so strongly the other 
way that thus far, all their efforts 
have failed. 


> 





An anonymous correspondent of 
the London Morning Post, gives an 
unfavorable account of woman suf- 


a fair argument 
rage but of the 


men. 





NELLIE 





Mrs. 


Greenville, was elected 


sociation for the third 





l!almost two terms when forced to re- 





if women were given more than men 
to shooting and stabbing, it would be 
against equal suff- 
crimes of violence 
reported in our daily papers, only a 
small minority are committed by wo- 


NUGENT SOMERVILLE. 


Nellie Nugent Somerville of 
president of 
the Mississippi Woman Suffrage As- 
consecutive 
term at the recent State convention. 
| This is Mrs. Somerville’s fifth election 
| to this office, she having been the first 
| president of the organization, serving 


SWISS WOMEN SUFFRAGISTS. 





“*Le Signal de Geneve’ is a paper to 
rejoice the hearts of suffragettes in 
every land” says a writer in Unity. 
“In proportion to its size, there are few 
papers anywhere so open to all phases 
of the woman question and nowhere 
are there more alert and active cham- 
pions of the cause of woman than 
some of Geneva’s leading citizens and 
publicists. Mr. A de Morsier, for one, 
is ever ready with tongue or pen to 
speak an eloquent word concerning 
the single standard of morals and the 
abolition of the regulation of vice, pro- 
tection of women and children in the 
industrial world, and the justice and 
necessity of according political rights 
to women.” 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Dr. Rachel J. Davison was unani- 
mously and enthusiastically nominated 
for coroner on the Prohibition ticket 
of Genesee County, Mich. 


Mrs. Pankhurst, the energetic Eng- 
lish suffragette, will utilize her holi- 
day in Scotland next month for the 
purpose of an extensive Scottish cam- 
paign. 


Mrs. Pauline Adams, secretary of 
the Norfolk Va., Woman Suffrage 
Association, is questioning the three 
candidates for Congress from that dis- 
trict on how they stand on co-educa- 
tion in the University of Virginid and 
on suffrage for women. 
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GROWTH. 





Earth cannot long ensepulchre 
In her dark depths the tiniest seed; 
When life begins to throb and stir, 
The bands of death are weak in- 
deed. 


No clods its upward course deter, 
Calmly it makes its path today. 
One germ of life is mightier 
Than a whole universe of clay! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Luther Burbank thinks that the 
training of children should be in many 
respects like the training of plants. 
He says: 

“Do not be cross with the child; you 
cannot afford it. If you are cultivat- 
ing a plant, developing it into some- 
thing finer and nobler, you must love 
it, not hate it; be gentle with it, not 
abusive; be firm, never harsh. I give 
the plants upon which I am at work 
in a test, whether a single one or a 
hundred thousand, the best possible 


frage in New Zealand seventeen years 
ago, all the various States of Australia 
have adopted it, one after another. 
The result of New Zealand’s experi- 
ence has evidently not been such as 
to scare New Zealand's nearest neigh- 
bors. 





A bequest of $5,000 was left by Rob- 
ert Treat Paine, founder of the Wells 
Memorial Institute, in this city, to 
Miss Zilpha D. Smith. “In token,” it 
was said in the will, “of my hearty 
appreciation of the splendid services, 
her devotion and her rare success as 
the chief executive officer of the As- 
sociated Charities, and in further} 
token of how much pleasure I have | 
enjoyed in working with her all these | 
years.” Miss Smith is the daughter | 
of Mrs. Judith Smith, a comrade of | 
Lucy Stone, and well-beloved by all! 
suffrage workers in and around Bos- 
ton. | 








At the International Charity Con- 
gress in Copenhagen, a Mrs. Klakow- 


it be with a . 
Se ie it in| Ska, is reported to have become so| 
right ways. Let the children have|angry with the president, who re-| 


music, let them have pictures, let them 
have laughter, let them have a good 
time; not an idle time, but one full 
of cheerful occupation. Surround 
them with all the beautiful things 
you can. Plants should be given sun 
and air and the blue sky; give them 
to your boys and girls. I do not mean 
for a day or a month, but for all the 
years. We cannot treat a plant ten- 
derly one day and harshly the next; 
they cannot stand it. Remember that 
you are not training only for a day, 
but for all the future, for all poster- 
ity.” 

How many mothers in a city like 
Pittsburg can give their children these 
beautiful surroundings? How many 
of America’s large cities have play- 
grounds enough to give all the chil- 
dren “sun and air and blue sky” all 
the year around? 


——- 


When the Boston public schools 
open in September, more than 5,000 
children will have to carry on their 
studies in stores, halls, and other 
rented quarters. A state of absolute 


fused to allow her the floor, that she | 
rushed at him with a dagger, and had | 
to be siezed and disarmed by the dele- | 
gates. The New York Times, always | 
eager to score a point against equal) 
suffrage, calls attention to this as) 
proof of the unfitness of women to 
vote. Women are now voting by hun- 
dreds of thousands in many different 
parts of the civilized world. In some 
of these places they have exercised 
full suffrage for more than forty years. 
In none of these equal suffrage States 
or countries has a woman ever been 
led by political excitement to draw 
a dagger or try to kill anyone. But 
not a presidential election passes, 
without one or more fatal affrays be- 
tween male voters in some part of the 
United States. The editor of the 
Times would not for a moment ad- 
mit that these occurrences show the 
unfitness of men to yote. But when 
an unbalanced woman draws a dagger 
not over politics but over charity, he 
at once infers the unfitness of all wo- 





congestion will exist in nine of the 





men not for charity, but for politics! 


iw. O Bt v. 

















NELLIE N. SOMERVILLE 


Societies of the M. E. Church, 
She is a pioneer in woman’s work in 
her district, helped organize the con- 


ference, and was the first president 


ety. 


has taken a prominent part 





Assembly, Monteagle, Tenn., speaking 
often in the Woman’s Congress and 


| serving at one time as trustee with 


Bishop Hoss. Her ready and force- 
ful pen, the prestige of her character 
and position, are proving valuable as- 
sets in the campaign now being car- 
ried on by the women of the M. E. 
Church, South, for the right to a voice 
in the government of the church. 

It was while actively 


engaged itu 
work in her State that 
Mrs. Somerville became convinced 
that no great or lasting results could 
be attained in this or any other re- 
form work unless backed by the power 
of a consecrated ballot. Acting on 
this conviction, she refused re-elec- 
tion to the office of State Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the W. C. T. U. and 
entered the suffrage work, bringing 
with her an exceptional combination 
of talents, a brilliant mind, a pleas- 
ing personality, a veritable gift for 
organization, unusual executive abil- 
ity and a tact and devotion that has 
accomplished wonders for the cause. 

Mrs. Somerville was born and reared 
in Washington County, where she stil] 
resides. She was educated at Martha 
Washington College, Abingdon, Va., 
graduating with the class of ’80. Her 
father was Col. W. L. Nugent, a noted 
lawyer of the State and a devoted 
Methodist. Her husband, a civil en- 
gineer on the Mississippi Levee Board, 
and her two sons, fine, clean, upstand- 
ing fellows of twenty-one and twenty- 
three, preserve the Methodist tradi- 
tions of the family. Mrs. Somerville 
has also two daughters, still in school. 

Dell Kelso Mohlenhoff, 


ing served in various capacities in| Provements, 
both the Home and Foreign Mission | 4nce, 
South.| Prevailing in New Zealand. In 


the Home Mission Conference Soci-| tion and monopoly? 
Later she served as Conference|a single panacea desired by the most 
Corresponding Secretary and ex-officio| eXtreme of 
;member of the Board of Home Mis-| -uffra 
|sions. For a numbers of years she|jmum wages, an eight-hour day, old 
in the} age 
affairs of the Monteagle Sunday School | tion 


| far 





Shaw. Miss. 


“You wish to make laws for better- 
ing the conditions of woman. But you 
do not know what she needs, for you 
do not allow her to make herself 
heard. Was it not on the pretext of 
protecting woman that she was not so 
very long ago refused admission to 
the liberal callings, to factories, of- 
fices, and, in short, to work in gen- 
eral?” 





WHERE WOMEN VOTE. 





The Outlook of July 30th contains 
an article by Paul Kennaday on ‘Help- 
ing the Small Man,” which is worthy 
lof careful perusal by all who are in- 
| terested in measures for human bet- 





| terment. 
| Mr. Kennaday gives a summary of 


~|the system of land leases and im- 


accident insur- 
ownership, 
con- 


taxation, 


and government 


clusion he says: 

And the lesson of these lessons, the 
upshot of all this “advanced” legisla- 
tion, of this State control, competi- 
There is scarcely 


reformers in this country 
{that has not been achieved. Woman 
ge, compulsory arbitration, min- 


pensions, workmen’s 
for injuries, graduated taxes, 
State production—all these and more 


|they have in New Zealand; and to 
|what has this new order brought 
|them, and where would 


it bring us?| 
|To a realization that it pays to have! 
| healthy workers, that it pays to keep| 
| the aged out of poorhouses, that it | 
| pays to have industrial peace, that it} 
| pays to have a contented, well-fed, sat-| 
‘isfied citizenship. In a word, that it} 
| pays to abolish preventable poverty. | 

The “submerged tenth” emerges, | 
and, standing upon this dollar-and-| 
cents basis of the State’s duty and the} 
citizen’s rights, looks out upon the} 
horizon where Justice, Beauty, 
Truth, still beckon. And some hold 
back and say, “Enough, we go no 
farther.” But others, “Come, broth- | 
ers, let us start.” 





According to the Federal Immigra- 
tion Commission, 75 per cent. of the 
miners in the bituminous coal fields! 
of Western Pennsylvania are foreign 
born, and of those who have been here 
ten years, only 22 per cent. have taken 
steps to become citizens. In the case 
of men, such indifference to securing 
the ballot is regarded as a sure proof 
of ignorance and of a low mental 
status. In the case of women, the 
rule is not so invariable; but the 
higher up we go in the scale of intel- 
ligence among women, the larger per- 


compensa- | 


Mrs. Florence Jeffries of Ft. Pierre, 
S. D., chairman of the Votes for Wom- 
en Committee on Badges, has been do- 
ing some very effective work in the 
Black Hills, where she has been so- 
journing for the relief of hay fever. 
Mrs. Jeffries made an address at the 
| recent Dry-Farming Congress in Rapid 
| City. This was reported on the front 
page of the Daily Journal with the 
heading, “Mrs. Florence Jeffries Elec- 
trifies Dry-Farming Congress with 
Monologue Fit to Grace the Parlors of 
ithe Waldorf-Astoria.” 





Mrs. Harriet Clark Fisher has the 
distinction of being the first woman 
to circle the globe in an automobile. 
In June, 1909, she sailed for England 





) With a chauffeur, a secretary, and a 
| maid She toured the British Isles, 
|the ccriinent and Asia. Mrs. Fisher 


reports that Japan offered the great- 
est difficulties of the whole journey. 
She was often obliged to cross ancient 
bridges made of bamboo and threat- 
ening collapse at the slightest weight. 
One crossing 
two 


was made by means of 


fishermen’s boats fastened to- 
party was carried 
down stream for a considerable dis- 


tance, 


| 


|gether, and the 





Miss Italia Garibaldi, granddaughter 
of General Garibaldi, the famous 
Italian liberator, and principal of the 
Home School of the Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society in Rome, is in this 
country. She came 
ship of the Italian 


over on a steam- 


Navigation Com- 


| pany, the same company that gave the 


use of two ships to her grandfather 
when he sailed in 1860 from Genoa to 
Marsala, Sicily, with the famous “thou- 
sand volunteers.” In school are 
Many are being 
trained as nurses. Miss Garibaldi, who 
herself is hurse, says of 
her pupils: “Our girls did some fine 
work at the time of the Messina earth- 
quake.” 


her 
about seventy girls. 


a graduate 


Frances M. Bjérkman’s description 
in Collier’s of Aug. 20th, of “Women’s 
Political Methods” in the four States 
where amendments to the State Con- 
stitutions are pending is a valuable 
contribution to suffrage literature. 
After telling of the efforts in years 
past to obtain the ballot for women 
in Oregon, she says: “In all these bit- 
terly opposed campaigns, the guiding 
spirit has been the same—a woman, 


centage of suffragists we find, and the| grim, implacable, strong, and of 
denser the ignorance, the more gen-| powerful mentality. For forty years 
eral are the indifference and disap-|Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway has 





proval. 

Mr. Louis D. Brandeis has been en- 
gaged to help defend the officers of 
the Women’s Trade Union League in 
New York, who, with Mrs. O. H. P. 
Beimont and Miss Inez Milbolland, 
are being sued for damages for the 
aid and comfort that they gave to the 
striking shirt-waist girls. 





battled for her sex. Practically every 
improvement in the status of women 
in Oregon is due to her influence. She 
has roused and inspired the women of 
the State, and infused into them a 
splendid spirit of loyalty to their sex. 
Today she stands at the head of an 
organization numbering 40,000 mem- 
bers.” 
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Letters containing remittances sbould be 


militia should be ruled out, as well as 
the regular army. But they are not, 
and any proposal to disfranchise them 
would be laughed down overwhelming- 
ly. So would the suggestion that the 
enlisted men are debarred from voting 
because the ballot would be to them 
“a burden and a temptation.” The 
service keeps them almost 
dence. 
ties,” corrupt politics levies tribute in- 
discriminately upon voters and non- 
voters. The unnaturalized foreigner 
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“THOSE WHO GUIDE AND 
PROTECT.” 





Mrs. William Lowell Putnam con- 


tributes an article against equal suf- 
frage to a recent issue of the Boston 
It is always a cause for re- 
equal 


Common. 
joicing when an 
rights is willing to come out into the 


opponent of 


open and state his or her 


and when the opponent is a person of| 


intelligence and standing, like Mrs. 
Putnam, the article has the more in- 
terest. 

Mrs. Putnam begins by objecting to 
the assertion that. women are now 
classed with “criminals 
She says, with truth, that this is “not 
a pleasant And _ sh¢ 
adds the surprising statement, “No one 
puts us there except those of our own 


classification.” 


sex who seem 
the classification.” 
will read over the 
Massachusetts, she will find that the 
constitution explicitly puts women 
politically in that unflattering cate- 
gory; and it is certainly the Antis, not 
the suffragists, who seem to find pleas- 
use in being soe classified. Of course 
classed socially with 
idiots or criminals. This makes it the 
more absurd that they should be so 
classed politically. Mrs. Putnam con- 
tinues: 

“Those who serve their country as 
enlisted men are denied the ballot, and 
many of their officers so strongly feel 
the wisdom of this that they volun- 
tarily give up voting themselves. This 
law should undoubtedly apply to the 
civil servants of the country also.” 

Mrs. Putnam may have no doubt 
that the vast army of men in the civil 
service ought to be debarred from vot- 
ing, but nobody else’ seems to think so 
and the civil servants themselves 
would certainly rebel en masse if it 
were proposed to deprive them of the 
suffrage. If the ballot is really such 
a disadvantage to them, it is remark 
able that they are not clamoring to be 
relieved from it. Mrs. Putnam con- 
tinues: 

“Those who devote themselves to 
the guidance and protection of the 
country should be freed from the bur- 
dens and the temptation incident to 
casting the vote. These men should 
be above the exactions of parties, and 


free to serve the country withou 
thought of politics.” _ 


If those who guide the country 
should be forbidden to vote, the dis- 
franchised ought to include the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his cabi- 
net, all the members of Congress and 
of the State Legislatures, the judici- 
ary, the clergy, the college presidents 
and professors, the school masters, the 
editors, the cdptains of industry, and 
all “men of light and leading.” If 
those who protect the country ought 
to be exeluded, the police and the 


If Mrs. Putnam 


women are not 


and idiots.” | 


to find satisfaction in| 


, : 7 
constitution of 


selling fruit from a push-cart and the 
| poor scrubwoman washing the floors 
lof the municipal offices alike have to 
| pay it. Mrs. Putnam continues: 

“It is because men consider women 
|}as the class in the community who 
| most protect and guide its highest in- 
|terests that they want to spare them 
| the burden of the ballot.” 

| The exclusion of women 


lfrage began away back in the days 


from suf- 


| lessly ignorant and inferior, and when 


they were excluded from education 
and from almost 
| Hon. John D. Long says that if popu- 
lar government were now to be insti- 
bel for the first time, women would 
| be admitted to the ballot, as a matter 
lof course. The antiquated rule debar- 
ring them is still maintained, partly 


everything 


because of the inertia of conservatism, 
| leading people to think that whatever 
| has long been customary must be 
right, and partly because of the active 
|opposition of all the vicious interests. 
| Some excellent men oppose equal suf- 
frage because of a sincere wish to 
| spare women a burden; but it certain- 
| Ly is not from those who are solicitous 
|for the community's “highest inter- 
ests” that the most formidable opposi- 
tion has come, in any of the States 
where suffrage amendments have been 
submitted. Experience has shown 
lthat it is from the political machines 
| and from organized vice. 

A. S B. 





| THE BALLOT AND THE HOME. 
| 


reasons, | 


Mrs. Putnam says: 

“Woman is the bearer and rearer of 
lchildren. Mercifully no suffrage agita 
| tion can deprive her of this privilege.” 


It marks an advance when anti 
|suffragists admit this. In the debate 
on this question same years ago, a 


member of the Legislature asserted 


.|that if the ballot were given to women 


there would be no more children born 
in Massachusetts, and all the children 
that were born would be girls! Mrs. 
| Putnam adds: 
“Her first duty must always be at 
best effort must be 

|given to her own home and what 
makes for the betterment of homes the 
world over.” 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey of the Den- 
ver Juvenile Court says of equal suf- 
frage: 


|home, and her 


“Certainly it has not made women 
any less womanly or any less mother- 
ly. It does not take any mother from 


in going to the polls, casting her vote 
and returning to the bosom of her 
home; but in that ten 
wields a power which is doing more 
to protect that home and all other 
homes than any other power or influ- 
ence in Colorado.” 

The organized enemies of the home 
are evidently of this opinion. They 
are solidly opposed to equal suffrage, 
and ready at any time to pour out 
money like water to defeat it. 

A. S. B. 





“NO POLITICAL AFFILIATIONS.” 


Mrs. Putnam says: 


“In helping in the work of the world, 
a woman wields immense power just 
because she has no political affilia- 
tions.” 

Almost every woman, even though 
she has no vote, has political affilia- 
tions; i.e., her husband and male rela- 
tives are Republicans or Democrats; 
and their political views are often a 
factor when her “availability”, for ser- 
vice on some public board is under 
consideration. It is service of this 
kind that Mrs. Putnam seems to have 
in mind, for she goes on: 

“The administration may change 
hands, but the women on committees 
and commissions are continued from 


term to term without question, as men 
but seldom are.” 


This may be true in Mrs. Putnam’s 
immediate circle, but it is far from 
being true of the country at large. 
For instance, the present Mayor of 





Chicago refused to reappoint Jane 
Addams to the school board, or any 
of the other women members appoint- 
ed by the previous Mayor who were in 
sympathy wtih her views. In our own 
State a very competent woman (Mrs. 
Adelaide A. Claflin) was put off a 





| the 





else. 
| mane appeal is well aware of this. 





her home duties to spend ten minutes} 


minutes she} 


school board because her husband had 


reason is patent; it is because their | changed his politics, although she had 
always|not changed hers, and was not even 
away from home, with no settled resi-| Supposed to have any. 

As for “the exactions of par- | 
| argument. 
|tain advantage in appealing (say) to 
| the mayor of a city for some needed 


There is just a grain of truth in this 
A woman does have a cer- 


reform, in the fact that he will have 


|no political antagonism toward her as 
|a Republican or a Democrat—unless, 
|indeed, her male relatives have made 
\themselves politically obnoxious to 
| him. 


But this advantage is much 
over-rated, and is more than offset by 
disadvantage that there is no 
great body of voters behind the de- 
mand for the non-party humanitarian 


pasures which wome re inter- 
|when women were looked on as hope- | mea ures in which a5 
jested more generally than men. And 
' 


|the mayor or member of the Legisla- 
‘ture to whom the lady makes her hu- 


Two significant facts may be noted 
in this connection. One is the great 
|spread of equal suffrage sentiment in 
|}the women’s clubs. When the General 
| Federation was first formed, most of 
its members shuddered at the idea of 
a vote. In many clubs the meution of 
the subject was forbidden. But the 
began to work for im- 
|proved laws in many directions, and 
| the more they worked for these, the 
| more they came to the conviction that 
, women ought to have the ballot. They 
|found that they could do a great deal 
without it, but they perceived that 
j}they could do still more with it. At 
the last Biennial, women suffrage was 
placed on the program for the first 
time. Both sides were given a hear- 
ing. The overwhelming applause that 
greeted Miss Gordon's address’. in 
and the coldness with which 
Miss Chittenden’s paper in opposition 
was received, left no doubt as to the 
opinion of the majority of the women 
who made up that great gathering. 
And, on the question of helping the 
community by indirect influence, those 
club women could speak as experts. 

The second significant fact is that 
another set of experts have come to 
the same conclusion as the club 
women. These are the experts in evil. 
Every vicious interest to which wom- 
en are hostile would rather reckon 
with women voteless than with women 
enfranchised. From those who want 
to exploit child labor to those who 
profit by adulterating foods, they one 
and all believe that whatever slight 
advantage the women opposing them 
may gain from their supposed non- 
partisanship is more than offset by the 
women’s lack of solid political power. 
And these unprincipled people know 
their business. 

Mrs. Putnam's final argument—that 
the suffragists are trying to “force 
women to do men’s work’—will be 
taken up next week. 


club women 





favor, 





A. S. B. 





| 
| NEWS OF MADAME BRESH.- 
KOVSKY. 


At last word has been received by 
the friends of Madame Breshkovsky 
;as to her whereabouts. Though she 
was tried last March and condemned 
to exile in Siberia, it has been im- 
possible to learn anything about her. 
From trustworthy sources it is now 
learned that a little while ago she was 
in the prison hospital in Irkutzk, suf- 
fering from scurvy. The place of her 
destination is unknown. One person 
has been allowed to see her, and to 
give her some of the money that has 
been contributed to her, but absolute- 
ly nothing else was allowed to pass 
from his hands to hers, not even a 
lemon for the scurvy. On the way she 
had been allowed twenty cents a day 
for food. On the whole, she is said to 
have borne this part of the weary 
journey fairly well, but her friend who 
was sent into exile at the same time 
is dying, and before now has prob- 
ably passed away. Irkutzk is just 
midway between eastern and western 
Siberia. That Madame Breshkovsky 
should be taken so far means in all 
probability that she will be sent to the 
dreariest part of Siberia, either to the 
Yakutzk or Aldan district, inhabited 
by ignorant, degraded Yakuts, whose 
language even she will not under- 
stand. The river Aldan is one of the 





largest eastern tributaries of the Lena, 


and runs through a very wild region. 
The brave old heroine will find some 
one to help and make happier even in 
that forsaken part of the world; but 
what a waste on the part of Russia 
that such a brilliant, cultivated, de- 
voted woman should be driven into 
exile because she loved her land and 
longed to see it free!—The Outlook, 
Aug. 20. 





THE CASE OF MRS. FELTON. 


When a woman 75 years old con- 
fronts 15 corporation attorneys and 
analyzes and answers their arguments 
in a technical and intricate railroad 
question before a State Commission, 
as Mrs. Felton did in Georgia the 
other day, in such a logical and con- 
vincing way as to make the commis- 
and the lawyers sit up quite 
straight and listen attentively, 
and when one recalls’ similar  in- 
stances of successful pleading by 
women attorneys in courts, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to see why women 
should be allowed to interpret laws 
and forbidden to have a voice in mak- 
ing them. 

Not every woman is fitted by nature 
or by education to cast an intelligent 
vote. Neither is every man. And 
yet the ballot is given to every un- 
intelligent man and withheld from 
every intelligent woman. Votes for 
women are called “inexpedient,” “un- 
wise,” “impractical.” No one ever 
thinks of calling them ‘“unjust.’’-—Bos- 
ton Globe. 


sion 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Judith Ellen Foster. 


On August 1ith, 1910, Judith Ellen 
well-known for _ thirty-five 
years as a public speaker and a worker 
for reforms, died in Garfield Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. 

Judith Ellen Horton born at 
Lowell, Mass., in 1840, and was educa- 
ted in the New England public schools 
and at the Genesee Wesleyan Semi- 
nary at Lima, N. Y. Mr. E. C. Fos- 
ter, whom she married, was a lawyer 
in Clinton, Ia. 

The daughter of a Methodist minis- 
ter, she possessed the Methodist tem- 
perament—ardent, energetic and de- 
vout, compelling and out-reaching. Of 
strong, inspiring personality she was 
a successful propagandist. While not 
strictly a pioneer in the line of wom- 
an’s progress, she was ever in the lead. 
She studied law under her husband 
after her marriage, while keeping 
house and caring for her little chil- 
dren. Women lawyers were few and 
far between when she was admitted to 
the Iowa bar in 1872. Her law part- 
nership with her husband was one of 
the first instances of the kind, if not 
the first. The firm of “Foster & Fos- 
ter, Attorneys,” was frequently afid 
proudly referred to in the woman suf- 
frage conventions. 


Foster, 


was 


Mrs. Foster was the first woman 
lawyer to plead before an Indiana 
court, about the year 1880. It was 


held at that time that no woman could 
be admitted to the Indiana bar be- 
cause of restrictions under the State 
constitution. A woman who had com- 
mitted murder under extenuating cir- 
cumstances was to be put on trial at 
Indianapolis. At the solicitation of 
sympathetic women of the W. C. T. U., 
Mrs. Foster came on from Iowa to give 
the poor and almost friendless crea- 
ture the benefit of a legal counsellor 
of her own sex. Under the “rule of 
courtesy,” which admits to practice 
before the courts of one State an at- 
torney in good standing from another 
State, Mrs. Foster was permitted to 
act as legal counsel for the accused 
woman and to plead before the court. 
She was one of the first women to 
practice before the U. S. Supreme 
Court, and she first came into na- 
tional notice through her excellent 
management of cases before that body. 

In the early days of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union Mrs. Fos- 
ter was prominent, and was superin- 
tendent of its legislative department. 

She was one of the few women who, 
without -the ballot, became a_recog- 
nized power in the councils and work 
of a political party; one of the few 
women who, though voteless, has 
helped to elect presidents. As national 
president for years of the Woman's 
Republican Association, she gathered 
and conserved the support of women 
all over the country for the party. By 
eloquent oratory she won votes in 
many States during several presiden- 
tial campaigns. 

She was appointed by Secretary of 
State Hay to represent the United 
States in the International Red Cross 
Conference at St. Petersburg. Later 
she accompanied the Taft party on the 
trip to the Philippines, and made a 
special report to President Roosevelt 
of the conditions of the women and 
children of the islands. Under orders 
from President Roosevelt she was de- 
tailed by the Department of Justice to 
investigate the condition of women 
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stores throughout the country. She 
was a lifelong friend of Senator Dol- 
liver of Iowa, who said of her: “Mrs. 
Foster was not in the slightest degree 
‘‘mannish,’ neither was she ‘womanish.’ 
She was herself in love with the sub- 
ject she presented. Her hearers were 
carried away with her eloquence and 
forgot whether she was man or wom- 
an.” Her last public work was to 
serve on a committee appointed by At- 
torney General Wickersham to inves- 
tigate conditions in federal prisons. 

Throughout her long public career 
Mrs. Foster stood for equal suffrage 
and for temperance, pursuing the 
methods which to her seemed wisest. 

At the celebration in Boston of the 
Fortieth anniversary of the first Na- 
tional Woman's Rights Convention, 
held in 1850 at Worcester, Mass,, 
when, at the behest of the survivors of 
that memorable gathering, women of 
the colleges, of the professions, and 
of business, came and told of the 
struggles and growth in the years 
that lay between, the law was repre- 
sented by Mrs. Foster, then in her 
prime, and by Miss Gail Laughlin, 
fresh from law school. Those present 
at that anniversary will recall Mrs. 
Foster’s fervent appeal for women, 
and for the ballot, and her generous 
commendation of her young sister-in- 
the-law. 

Of recent years she urged that 
women should make themselves use- 
ful to their respective political parties 
as a means of winning men to woman 
suffrage. 

For many years past, Mrs. Foster 
made her home in Washington. There 
her husband died four years ago. She 
leaves one son, William H. Foster of 
Spokane. Interment was at Oak Hill 
cemetery, Washington, D. C. 


Florence M. Adkinson. 





“MOTHER” BUTLER HONORED. 





Mrs. William Butler of Newton Cen- 
tre, Mass., known throughout the 
world as “Mother” Butler, who recent- 
ly celebrated her ninetieth birthday 
anniversary, has received a cable mes- 
sage from Baroda, India, announcing 
the informa! opening of a hospital for 
women and children erected in honor 
of this beloved missionary in the capi- 
tal of the Gaekwar, the India prince 
who lately visited Boston. The build- 
ing, which cost about twenty thou- 
sand dollars, will be for the relief of 
women and children. Dr. Belle J. Al- 
len, the physician in charge, is a Bos- 
ton University graduate and prepared 
specially for this work by post-grad- 
uate courses in Vienna. 
Officials of Baroda State 
pressed their 
philanthropy. It will be recalled 
that Mrs. Butler was largely in- 
strumental in sending the first wom- 
an physician to the women of India, 
in 1869, and has always been closely 
identified with the effort to afford med- 
ical aid to the secluded inmates of 
Oriental zenanas. In spite of her ad- 
vanced age Mrs. Butler is able to trav- 
el and has given four addresses, three 
in Washington, this summer, in be- 
half of India. She is deeply inter- 
ested in the coming session of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
which will be held in the First Church, 
Temple street, Boston, in October. It 
will be thirty-two years since this na- 
tional meeting was held in Boston, 
where the society was organized by 
Mrs. Butler and seven other women 
in 1869, and which has disbursed more 
than ten millions of dollars since that 
time for foreign missionary work.— 
Transcript. 


Prominent 
have ex- 


interest in this 





Her present condition was like that 
of the common bee’s, every one of 
which nature fits for a queen, but its 
nurses prevent it from growing one 
by providing for it a cell too narrow 
for the unrolling of royalty, and sup- 
plying it with food not potent enough 
for the nurture of the ideal.—George 
Macdonald. 








OUR QUESTION. 





Are you with us? We want 
to know. 

Send for our special Ques- 
tion Mark Slips. They are 
for use by all  suffragists. 
Mail one with every check 
Or money order in payment 
of bills. It will help the 
cause. Price: 10 cents per 
hundred; $1 per thousand. 
Order from 

The Woman’s Journal, 

585 Boylston Street, 

Boston, Massachusetts, 








and children in the factories and 
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TWO NOTABLE LECTURERS FROM 
ENGLAND, 





Hon. Philip Snowden, M. P. and 
Mrs. Philip Snowden will each make 
an extensive lecture tour, October-De- 
cember, under the management of 
the Civic Forum Lecture Bureau, 23 
West 44th street, New York. Their 
lectures will deal with current ques- 
tions of the day in England. 

Mrs. Snowden is well known to 
American audiences. Mr. Snowden, 
her husband, is not so well known 
here, but his strength and eloquence 
have won him a national reputation in 
England. 


Mrs. Snowden’s pamphlet, “A Few 
Hints to Lloyd George,” published 
early in 1909, is thought by many to 


have had great influence in shaping 
the 1909 British Budget. He is con- 
sidered the statesman of the Labor 
Party and is an orator of unusual 
power. The London Standard said of 
his Budget speech, “it will remain re- 
markable in the annals of Parlia- 
ment.” The .editor of the London 
Daily News has said of him: “I doubt 
whether there is any man living to- 
day with an equal power of moving 
great bodies of men to a certain ex- 
altation of spirit, of communicating 
his own passion to others, of giving 
to politics something of the fervor of 
religious emotion.” 

In Parliament and out, Mr. Snow- 
den has given freely of his splendid 
abilities to the woman suffrage cause. 





COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Professor Mary «a. Wilcox, for 
twenty-seven years head of the de- 
partment of zoology of Wellesley Col- 
lege, will not resume that position at 
the opening of the college year, hav- 
ing been made professor emeritus. 
Miss Wilcox was born in Kennebunk, 
Me. For her special line of teaching 
she made long and thorough prepara- 
tion. Following her graduation from 
the State Normal School at Salem, 
Mass., in 1875, she taught for three 
years. She studied in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 18738, 
79, ’80, and then spent three years in 
special study in Newnham College, 
England. In 1883 she was made pro- 
fessor of zoology in Wellesley, where 
several thousand students have come 
under her direct supervision. During 
a leave of absence, Miss Wilcox pur- 
sued special study in 1896, 97 and ‘98 
at the University of Zurich, and re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. 

In recognition of her research work 
Miss Wilcox was elected a fellow of 
the American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science. She is a mem- 
ber of the Society of American Zoolo- 
gists, the Boston Society of Natural 
History, the Society of American 
Naturalists, and the Sigma Xi frater- 
nity. She is well known as author of 
numerous zoological works. 


Miss Theodora Josephine Franksen, 
the blind student at the University of 
Chicago, who, as an honorary dis- 
tinction, was elected to the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society last year, received at the 
Convocation of the University in June 
the degree of Ph.B. with honors for 
excellence in Latin and in German, 
and in addition was awarded a scholar 
ship in the graduate school for excel- 
lence in the work of the Senior Col- 
leges in Latin. 


Miss Alice Thompson, a prominent 
graduate of the University of Califor- 
nia, 1905, at present holding the posi- 
tion of soil chemist at the Hawaiian 
Agricultural Experiment station, Hon- 
olulu, has returned to this country 
and will enter Columbia University 
for advanced studies in chemistry. 
Upon graduation Miss Thompson acted 
as assistant chemist in the soil de- 
partment at the university. She lat 
er resigned her position with the uni- 
versity to accept the post in the Is- 
lands. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for August, 
Emily Barnes Putnam, for many years 
Dean of Barnard College, writes of 
“The Lady Abbess,” whose position, 
acquirements and authority entitle 
her to be ranked as the College Wo- 


man of the early Middle Ages. 
“The Lady Abbess was part of the 


two great social forces of her time, 
feudalism and the Church,” says Mrs. 
Putnam. “Great spiritual rewards 
and great worldly prizes- were alike 
. within her grasp: She was.treated as 
an equal by men of her class, as is 
witnessed by letters we still have front |’ 


| 


was freely 


popes and emperors to abbesses. She 
had the stimulus of competition with 
men in executive capacity, in scholar- 
ship, and in artistic production, since 
her work was freely set before the 
general public. . . Being always a4 
landlord and sometimes a very great 
one, she shared the prestige of the 


landlord class. She was in some cases | 


of such quality as to hold of the king! 


by ‘an entire barony.’ 
ure she had the privilege at one pe. 


riod of being summoned to Parlia- 
ment.” 
On the Continent, 


“the abbess was virtually a baron. 


She was overlord often of an im- 
mense property, holding directly from 
the king. Like a baron, she had the 


right of ban, she. sent her contingent 


of armed knights into the field, she 
issued the Summons to her own 
courts, she was summoned to the 


Reichstag, and in some instances she 
struck her own coins. The abbess 
was in close relations with the court 
and imperia) politics.” 

In brief, the Lady Abbess held not 
only the prestige of the modern college 
woman, but political power equal to 
that of men of her own class and pos- 
sessions. F. M. A. 





A CORRECTION, 


Through a general misunderstand- 
ing it was reported in last week’s 
paper that Mrs. Murray Kay of Brook- 
line was one of the speakers at the 
meeting in the interest of the wom- 
an’s movement held at the Casino of 
Hawthorne Inn, Gloucester. Some of 
our friends were surprised to see Mrs. 
Kay’s name mentioned in connection 
with the meeting, and we: wish here to 
make it quite clear that Mrs. Kay was 
in no way responsible for the meet- 
ing, that she was not interested in it, 
but out of friendship for some of those 
interested she said she would “pass 
the word along.” As.«Mrs. Kay is an 
anti-suffragist we are grateful enough 
for her courtesy not to wish to put her 
in a false position. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


| Miss Anna 
| tauqua for several days last week, and 


South Dakota. 


Dr. Barton O. 
rado will 


Aylesworth, of Colo- 
devote September and Oc-|! 
tober, to speaking for the woman suf- 
frage amendment in South Dakota. 
Senator S. A. Stockwell will give ten | 
the same work beginning | 
September 6. 


days to 


Six organizers are in the field and 
doing good work. The Headquarters | 
have been moved to Lacotah Building, | 
and 800 letters were sent out from|} 
them during the month ending Aug.| 
13. A big banner has been made, | 
reaching across the street in front. 

Few of the papers are openly op- | 
posing the amendment, and many give} 
space to the Suffrage Association. 

There are many openings for good 
work, but great need of funds to take 
advantage of them. s. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Maine. 
} 


} 


The two suffrage days, one on the 
Old Orchard Campground, and one at 
Ocean Park, were highly successful. 
A feature of both days was the group) 
of young women in the symposium, 
“Why and How We Should Work for 
Equal Suffrage.” Miss Florence Lus- 
comb in her description of the meth-| 
ods of outdoor work, and Miss 
Katharine Tyng as she told us of the 
shirt-waist strike in New York, held 
the attention of all present. 

An unexpected pleasure was the 
presence of Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, 
National Press Superintendent, and 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Founder 
and Honorary President of the Inter- 
national Council of Women, both of 
whom kindly contributed to the pro- 
gram, and added immeasureably to the 
importance of the occasion. 

Mrs. Agnes Jenks, President of the! 
Concord, N. H., Club, gave the ad- 
dress and conducted the question box) 
at Ocean Park. The Association | 
hymn, “The Battle Hymn of the Re-| 
public,” as sung by Miss Harriet) 
Knight, inspired the large and sym- 
pathetic audience. Suffrage literature 
distributed. 

Fannie J. Fernald, President. 


—_ 





Illinois. 





The No Vote No Tax League has ae 
cured permission to hold meetings in| 
the assembly halls of all the eleven! 
small settlement parks in Chicago. | 
We have been holding a meeting in| 
one of these parks every other Sun- 
day afternoon during July and August. 
Among the speakers have been Mrs. 
Stewart, president J. E. S. A.; Mrs. 
‘Trout, the newly-elected president of 
ithe Political Equality League; Miss 
‘McEnefy*and Mrs. ‘Allison. Mr. Har- 
ry A. Atwood, assistant U. S. district 








as in England, | two hundred, 


| tions. 


| October 18-21. 


| Miss David, 


,fact that the Ellicott City 


;or our 


141 





attorney, made a forceful address at 
one meeting; at another .Mr. Mills, a 
former member of the Chicago School 
Board, told the audience why women 
should vote. 

A new movement instituted by the 
No Vote No Tax League is a series of! 





|berry Library. Every Sunday evening; 
|our speakers are to be found there)! 
standing on an orange box addressing 
a large crowd of voters. 


of these meetings. 

One evening Mrs. F. H. Rastall, 
| president of our league, stood on the 
| orange box and addressed a crowd of 
mostly men. They lis- 
tened intently for an hour, and at the 
close of the speech asked many ques- 
Mrs. Rastall has 
that street corners are splendid plaves 
for reaching and converting voters. 


| These street crowds are respectful and 


intelligent and are open to conviction. 
Charlotte C. Rhodus. 


New York. 





Arrangements are being perfected 
for the Forty-second Annual Conven- 
tion of the W. S. A., at Niagara Falls, 
It will be held in the 
Auditorium on Buffalo avenue. Hotel 
headquarters will be at the Prospect 
House. Inexpensive rooms can be had 
at The Inn. 


which Mrs. Tone, a good suffragist, is | 


president, will serve meals at $1 a 
day. 
The Political Equality Club of 


Groton took an active and successful 


part in the recent school election meet-| 


ing. With the aid of more than one- 
third of the men present, the presi- 
dent of the club, Mrs. A. M. 
Baldwin, was elected school trus- 
tee. She was not nominated, 
but receiving three votes on the 


first ballot, she gained until elected by 
the largest majority given any candi- 
date at that meeting. The other trus- 


tee elected was nominated by one of 
the suffrage women and was supported 
by the P. E. Club. This success was 
won against decided opposition from 
ihe element long in power. Mrs. Bald- 
win, the only woman on the board of 
six trustees, has been made a member 
of its executive committee, 


Rey. Anna Shaw 


Maxwell 


was the guest of 
Jones at Chau- 


on Friday, Aug. 19, 
Question Box in the 


she conducted the | 
Auditorium. 


A delegation 
Harriet May 


from 
Mills, 


Syracuse, 
Mrs. Hayden 


| Mrs. Leyden, held an open-air meeting | 


in mid-July at Parish, 
in Oswego country. 


a pretty village 
The postmistress, 
was indefatigable in ad- 


vertising; the night was perfect after 


la rainy afternoon, and as many as 200 


|; eager listeners gathered 
band stand. The band stand was 
close to the big hotel and opposite 
the stores. At first the men sat the 


around the 


whole length of the piazza, apparent- | 


ly indifferent. Gradually they desert- 
ed the piazza until nearly all were 
in the standing crowd. Men are ex- 
cellent listeners and often lively ques- 
tioners. 


Maryland. 





What is considered quite a victory 
for the suffragists of Maryland is the 
Times has 
come out editorially for equal suffrage. 
To Col. William S. Powell, the editor- 
in-chief, is due the success of the 
meeting held in Ellicott City on Sat- 
urday, July 23. Also to James Stew- 
ard of the City Council, who obtained 
the permit. The editorial in question 
says in part: 

_ The campaign to give women the 
right to vote made its entrance into 
Heward county, last Saturday after- 
noon, and fully 50 people enrolled 
themselves in the suffragists’ cause. 
The editors of this paper are unqual- 
ifiedly in favor of giving the suffrage 
to women for many reasons, and some 
|of these reasons we will present in 
detail, as the campaign in favor of 


meetings held in front of the New-| 


A convincing | 


By right of ten- | Speech was made by Mr. Mills at one! 


concluded ; 


The Women’s Union, of! 


Miss | 
and | 





this year the Commissioners, act- 
ing on the advice of the State Board of 
Education, renamed only three, and 
these all men, Messrs. Moss, Strange 
and Henkel demanded that women be 
given adequate place on the hoard. 





Tennessee. 


| 





} 
One of the most interesting featurex 


of the Appalachian Exposition to be 
‘held at Knoxville, Sept. 12—Oct. 
will be the congresses of the various 
women’s organizations. The days set! 
apart for the respective meetings of | 
these organizations and the directors | 
are announced as follows: 
September 24: The City Beautiful, | 
Mrs. L. D. Tyson, president Knoxville | 
League. 


September 26: Peace Congress, Mrs. 


Belva Lockwood, Washington, D. C. 
September 27: Tennessee Federa- 


tion Board of Directors; afternoon, 
Equal Suffrage. 
September 28, 29, 30: 


' Women’s Clubs of the South, 


Conference 
President 


Tennessee Federation. 

October 1: Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Unions of the South, Mrs. 8S. 
M. Holman, Fayetteville, Tenn. 

October 3: Woman's Relief Corps 
| Conference, Mrs. Annie Ford Johnson, 
Dante. 

October 4: Press and Authors Clubs, 
Mrs. Rutledge Smith, Cookville. 

October 5: Historical Societies, Mrs. 
M. S. Cockrill, Nashville. 

October 6: U ited Daughters of the 
Confederacy, Mrs. R. H. Sansom, 
Knoxville. 

October 7: Daughters American 
Revolution, Mrs. Thomas Day, Mem- 
phis. 

October 8: Organization of South- 





League. 
Equal Suffrage. | 
Committee of the 
composed of the} 
State organizations} 
Southern women. | 
Nashville, is! 


ern Teachers’ 

October 10: 

The Congress 
Woman's Board is 
presidents of the 
and many other 
Mrs. L. Crozier-French, 
chairman. 


Washington, D. C., 
the 
Congress 


The Esperanto Congress was 
mid-summer 


being 





important 
Washington, 
and 


most 
held in 
tional in 
from all 


interna- | 


character having — 


gates parts of the civilized 
Owing to the absence of Miss 
the president of the District 
Association, Mrs. Helen Rand 
| Tindall, vice-president, saw 
| the prominent members, 
|have a resolution passed in 
woman suffrage. This was 
ito their rules, but so much interest 
and favorable sentiment were shown 
| that a meeting was arranged for Fri- 
| day afternoon, August 19, in the audi- 
| torium of the Arlington (where the 
|gessions of the Congress were being 
held) to present the subject. 

Dr. Arnhold, a Dresden banker, who 
is an enthusiastic suffragist, presided 


world. 
Hifton, 
Suffrage 


some oO 
hoping to 
favor of 
contrary 


over the meeting, at which the princi- 
|pal address was delivered by Mme. 
Marie Hankel, of Dresden. Mme. Han- 


kel is a poet and prose writer of na- 
tional fame in her own country. We 
are indebted for a transcript of her 
remarks to John M. Warden, president 
of the Edinburgh Esperantist Society, 
who is himself an ardent suffragist, | 
and who wished he had been able to 
tell of what the suffragettes were do-| , 
ing in Edinburgh. Mr. Skurrie of Cal-| 
goorlie, Western Australia, spoke of|; 
the beneficient effects of woman suf-| 





frage in his own country and was} 
warmly applauded. Dr. A. Rudy, pro-| 
fessor of languages at the State Uni- 


versity at Raleigh, North Carolina, 
told of his experience in some of the| 
Western States where women vote. | 
He said the motive which influences | 
the politicians in their opposition to 
woman suffrage is their inability to 
control the votes of women. The en- 
tire meeting was conducted in the Es- 
peranto language. 





| 
Of the progress made by women mt 
yermany, Mme. Hankel said in par 
When I was young, a girl's fs 
tion often ceased when she wag four- 
teen. Since then the time has been 
gradually extended; now girls are en- 
titled to attend the higher schools un- 





| this object progresses. In making this 
| statement we want it distinctly under- 
stood we cdo not change our position 
belief in simon-pure Democ- 
racy of the Jeffersonian type. We are| 
Democrats from principle and shall al- | 
Ways remain as such. Giving women | 
the right to vote is a social and eco- | 
nomical question, and one which can | 
be advocated, discussed or rejected by | 
either of the great political parties of | 
this country without affecting their | 
political tenets. It is a live question. | 
In the States of this country and in| 
|New Zealand, the most prosperous 
country of the world, where women 
have the right to vote, they have made | 
good. | 
It has been decided by Chief ord 
William H. Thomas that the Board of 
School Commissioners for Anne Arun- | 
del County must include three women | 


among the six trustees it must appoint]. certain that we shall always elect 
This the best and fittest men for the of- 


for the schools of Annapolis. 


upholds the contention of Robert Moss, 

John R. Strange and Louis B. Henkel Seen to be Biled. 
in their action against the Commis- 
sioners. 
school 


There weie formerly six 





trustees in Annapolis but | fon. 


til they are sixteen or eighteen. The 
number of young women attending 
these higher schools increases from 
year to year. Women’s labor is ac- 
cepted everywhere. In every depart- 
ment women now work alongside of 
men. One of our aims is that women 
should have the same right before the 
law in regard to money rpatters. At 
one time women had no right to dis- 
pose of their own money, but always 
required men to arrange their affairs 
for thet. That now is gradually 
|changing. Another aim is with re- 
gard to the vote. We wish to have the 
right to vote, we wish to learn the 
affairs of government. Perhaps we 
ishall not attain our aim for twenty 
years. That is a sufficiently long time, 
but we are patient enough to labor so 
llong for this right. When we have 
obtained the right to vote, you may 


Before returning to Dresden, Mme. 
Hankel will visit for a week in Bos- 
R. B. E. 
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| permitted to vote or 


f| the captains of the 
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| For Young Men Only 





This Will Interest You 


® ® 


Read It Slowly 
You ps A Man 


® © 


You Can Vote 


(if you are 21) 
® @ 


Let Mother Vote, Too 


(she is more than 21) 


is a folder for dis- 
Everybody 
It is attractive and cannot be 


“For Men Only” 
tribution by 
likes it. 
resisted. 


suffragists. 


It costs only a penny a piece. 

Order 100 for 

Address 

NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 

505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Try it 75 cents. 


IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Local suffrage societies are engaged 
the 
active season of work. The Woman's 
Suffrage party, of Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt is the head, announces 
that the city convention wil! 
be held in Carnegie Hall on Friday 
evening, October 25. The _ district 
requested to hold their 


in preparing for the opening of 
which 


second 


leaders are 


| district conventions between the dates 


October 7 21. No 


speak 


will be 
at a dis- 
enrolled 


and one 


trict convention who is not 
Woman's Suffrage and 
districts are re- 
the registration 


in the party, 
quested to turn over 
lists to the leaders. 

Inquiries are being made as to the 
advisability of a suffrage parade and 
open-air meeting on October 29, and 
on Friday, September 9, there will be 
a meeting of representatives of suf- 
frage organizations to consider plans 
for such an event. One of the sug- 
gestions made is that a suffrage pda- 
geant be given on the lines of the re- 
cent successful affair in England. It 
this is agreed upon, Miss Edy Craig, 
daughter of Ellen Terry, who direct- 
ed the English pageant, will probably 


take charge of the local arrange- 
ments. 

Under the direction of Miss L. L. 
Dock, leader of the Second Assembly 
District, several open-air meetings 


have been held. 

Just round the corner from Fourth 
avenue in East Twenty-second street, 
the first Woman Suffrage news stand 
in the country has been opened. Miss 
L. L. Dock is in charge, and one may 
buy anything in the way of suffrage 
literature. There are also suffrage 
| buttons, yellow suffrage flags and suf- 
|frage mottoes and picture postcards. 


LIBBIE PRINTING CO. 


JAS. P. MURPHY 


PRES. AND TREAS. 


|242 DOVER STREET, BOSTON 
PRINTING FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Rainbow Suffrage Flyers Always in Stock 


THE REAL POINT 


By Mary Ware Dennett 


This is a most interesting little leaf- 
let and exceedingly important for suf- 
fragists. It would help the cause a 
great deal if it were in the hands of 
every woman in the entire country. 
How valuable it would be in the hands 
of all good men in the country will not 
be estimated here. Send for it and de- 
cide the question for yourself. 

Address 


NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 


505 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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THE BALLOT AND THE BABIES. 


By Mrs. Minnie Keith Bailey. 
The babies, bless their litle hearts! 
They make their mothers’ lives com- 
plete; 
They are the accents of her heart, 
And give to life its bitter-sweet. 


The babies, bless their litle souls! 
We guide their faltering little feet, 

We hold them in our hearts enrolled, 
We start them on life’s journey fleet. 


We start them; there our power must 
end 
Our duty on through life must go; 
But power should with our duty blend 
If we our true position show. 


To teach the little feet to go, 
The little mind to think aright, 
The little hands to reach, I trow, 
Unto the glorious endless light; 


To train, to teach, to feel, to pray, 
And then to yield this mighty 
part,— 
To sit apart, to yield alway ; 
The power to help in life’s great 
mart. 


If God to woman could vouchsafe 
The crown of glorious motherhood, 
Should man from out his puny sphere, 
Limit for her, her power for good? 


Dare he the laws of nature thwart, 
And hold as his a right not won? 

Dare he from woman still withhold 
The meed of duty nobly done? 
Enid, Oklahoma. 











CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. 


There are a number of persons 
from States where campaigns are 
in progress who are soliciting 
funds for their work, and word 
has come to the National officers 
of large sums contributed during 
the past few weeks. 

While money is greatly needed 
in campaign States, and we great- 
ly rejoice in every contribution 
made, we urge all friends to send 
their contributions through the 
National Treasury, stating the 
particular State and association 
to which they desire it sent, and 
they will be immediately forward- 
ed. ; 

The National Treasurer, Miss 
Jessie Ashley, 505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, will publish week- 
ly in our National organ the 
names and amounts subscribed, to- 
gether with the other contribu- 
tions to the work of the National 
Association. 

Anna H. Shaw, President. 


LETTER FROM REV. A. H. SHAW. 


Now that 1 am safe in our own 
country again, home after six weeks 
of absolute freedom, having motored 
in the byways and highways of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales, in the car 
of my friend, Ray Costelloe, driven by 
herself (and she is one of the best 
chauffeurs in England), I want to send 
a message to my fellow-workers. The 
various incidents of my trip would not 
be of interest to you perhaps, but the 
tone and rest to body and mind have 
made me strong for any amount of 
hard work which the needs of the 
cause demand of me. 

When I left home six weeks ago, 
I thought I would not go near a suf- 
frage meeting during my absence, but 
the leaven is in one’s blood, and 
though we reached London in the 
morning, we were soon wending our 
way to the Headquarters of the Na- 
tional Union of Women’s Suffrage So- 
cieties, and before night 1 had called 
on Mrs. Faucett, its president. had met 
my friend, Dr. Aletta Jacobs, presi- 
dent of the Netherlands Woman Suf- 
frage Association, who had a letter 
awaiting me telling of her presence 
in the city, had taken dinner with 
Mrs. Stanton Coit, treasurer of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance, and made plans for three suf- 
frage meetings the following day. 
There was but one thing to be done, 
and that was to leave London at once, 
and escape the temptation to speak, 
which the various campaigns being 
waged there made it impossible to re- 
sist. 

The following day Miss Costelloe 
met me with her car, and we started 
on our summer journey, first visiting 
at Court Place, Iffley, the home of her 
grandmother, Mrs. Hannah Whitall 
Smith, so dearly beloved by the W. 
Cc. T. U. everywhere, and by the thou- 
sands in many lands who have been 
comforted by reading her “Christian’s 
Secret of a Happy Life.” . 

We had journeyed as far as St. An- 
drews when a message came begging 
me to go to London to take part in 
the demonstration of the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies 
in Trafalgar Square on July 9, two 
days before Parliament debated the 
suffrage bill. I could not resist the 
call, so we took the night train for 
London, leaving the auto at St. An- 
drews. Miss Costelloe, full of the 
fervor which is in the souls of the 
young British women, rushed to the 
Headquarters to take her place as 
steward in forming and directing the 
procession, and I took my place on 


the platform formed by the base of 
that world-famed monument to Nel- 
son. 

As I stood there, leaning on the back 
of one of the great couchant lions, and 
watched the procession of delegates 
from city after city, with their ban- 
ners inscribed with the heroic utter- 
ances which have led the people of the 
ages to see freedom, my heart swelled 
with pride for the loyal devotion of 
these women, some of whom for half a 
century had striven for this most 
worthy cause. Cheer on cheer was 
given when the factory and mining 
women, the teachers and writers, ar- 
tists and actresses and all kinds and 
conditions of women marched in, bear- 
ing their banners. Then came the 
thousands of people, packing the 
square. It is said to have been the 
largest gathering ever held in Trafal- 
gar Square, and it was a difficult place 
in which to speak, but nevertheless 
the crowds waited. 


Words cannot express the emotion I 
felt as I stood up to speak before that 
great audience. It was an experience 
to be cherished for a life time. When, 
at the close of the meeting, the reso- 
lution was put by Mrs. Philip Snow- 
den, such a cheer and waving of flags, 
banners, handkerchiefs, wands upon 
which flowers and green boughs had 
been fastened, made a spectacle of 
color and enthusiasm which made one 
thankful to be alive. 


On Monday I met Mrs. Belmont, and 
together we visited the various Suf- 
frage Headquarters, learning much of 
the methods of their work, some of 
which we felt might be useful in 
America, and others adapted only to 
England. That night Miss Costelloe 
and I returned to St. Andrews, picked 
up the auto, or were picked up by it, 
and started into the highlands of 
Scotland. 


In the meantime Mr. Asquith so 
far retreated from his former position 
as to give a hearing to the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, 
and also to the anti-suffragists. The 
result was, as you all know, the grant- 
ing of a debate, and the passage, by 
the largest vote ever given to a suf- 
frage bill, of what was known as the 
Conciliation Bill. The best evidence 
I can give you of the popularity of 
this measure is the fact that the gov- 
ernment knew, if it were left to Par- 
liament untrammelled, it would go to 
its third reading at once, and be 
passed by a great majority. This Mr. 
Asquith was determined should not be 
done. It was therefore decided that 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Austin 
Chamberlain, two professed champions 
of woman suffrage, and two of the 
strongest members of the cabinet, 
should take the floor and oppose the 
measure, on the ground that it was 
not broad enough. It was a dastardly 
political trick, and will react on Mr. 
George and Mr. Chamberlain in the 
future. Women have memories, and 
may be betrayed once, but not twice 
by the same persons. Notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of Mr. Asquith, who 
took the floor against it, and Mr. 
George and Mr. Chamberlain, it re- 
ceived the largest vote ever given to a 
suffrage measure, and a much larger 
vote than the government was able 
to secure on any of its measures, even 
the veto of the House of Lords. 

Then came Mr. Asquith’s _ pro- 
nunciamento that no _ opportunity 
would be given by the government for 
a third reading. We had by this time 
treached the border of Wales, when I 
got an urgent invitation to go to Lon- 
don and lead the American delegation 
in the great demonstration in Hyde 
Park on July 23, and again I could 
not refuse. I went to London and met 
Miss Elizabeth Freeman, a young 
American woman who had charge of 
organizing the Americans. Our flag- 
bearer was Miss Roosevelt, a relative 
of the ex-president, and immediately 
following her were your president, and 
Professor Martin of Leland Stanford 
University, as her colleague. I was 
proud of the fine group of American 
women, many of them college profes- 
sors and graduates and students, rep- 
resenting the colleges of Bryn Mawr, 
Wellesley, Vassar, Smith and Mt. 
Holyoke, and the Universities of Le- 
land Stanford, California, Columbia, 
Boston and Chicago. I marched with 
the delegation from Parliament Em- 
bankment the three miles to the stand 
from which I was to speak in Hdye 
Park, and, although it is harder for 
us to march than it is for British 
women, we did it without fatigue, and 
Miss Milholland and I spoke. 


How can I describe that march! 
Ten hundreds of thousands of people 
lined the whole distance of the route. 
The most perfect order was preserved 
all along the line of march among the 
spectators. The traffic was excluded 
from one-half the street, which was 
lined with police, the best-natured, 
most kindly officers 1 have ever seen. 
From start to finish I did not hear 
or see anything but the most friendly 
encouragement. When we reached 
Hyde Park, thousands had already 
gathered about the forty platforms, 
just double the number in the big 
demonstration last year, with three 
speakers at each platform. I was 
promptly escorted to platform number 
3 (Mrs. Pethick Lawrence's), and as 
soon as I mounted to my position: I 
placed the American flag which I had 
used in the procession at one corner 
of the platform. What a sight spread 
before me—everywhere as far as eye 


ajcould reach was a solid mass of hu- 


manity, more than a million, it was 





estimated. 





I shall never forget the sound of 
the trumpeters from the four corners 
of the conning tower, sounding the 
blast which announced the reading of 
the resolution to open the proceed- 
ings. From the forty platforms arose 
at once the forty chairmen, and the 
exercises began. 

The greatest surprise to me came 
when such a volley of cheers went up 
as I arose and held aloft the stars and 
stripes and said: “In 1776, the Par- 
liament of King George the Third 
turned deaf ears to the demand of 
British subjects who insisted that tax- 
ation and representation are insepar- 
able. This flag then sprang into 
being! Will the Parliament of 1910, 
under King George the Fifth,. force 
another rebellion before it learns that 
lesson as applied to women? The 
women of Great Britain are loyal sub- 
jects, but when any form of tyranny 
oppresses the women of the Twen- 
tieth Century, they too know how to 
rebel, and, if they do, Englishmen 
must lay the blame where it belongs, 
not on the women, but upon their own 
Parliament.” Cheer on cheer arose, 
and the spirit of rebellion was there. 

(The favorite platform was the one 
from which Miss Christobel Pank- 
hurst spoke. She is a remarkable 
young woman, with great power.) 

At last, promptly on the hour, the 
trumpeters again blew a blast, and at 
the same moment the resolution was 
re-read, and with another blast it was 
put simultaneously from the forty 
platforms, and carried amid the cheers 
of hundreds of thousands of men and 
women, 

Then the meeting dispersea, and 
not a person was hurt, not an insult 
offered. It was a wonderful change in 
one year from the time when, at a 
similar demonstration a year ago, sev- 
eral platforms were rushed, and sev- 
eral women injured, among them Mrs. 
Pankhurst. 

The people are with the women. 
They have issued their pronouncia- 
mento to the government. It is that 
they still lay aside militant tactics 
for the summer, and for three days 
after the reassembling of Parliament 
in the autumn, when, if the govern- 
ment does not give the suffrage bill 
its proper place on its program, they 
will begin a ceaseless militant attack 
until they are heard. God_ speed 
them! 

Anna H. Shaw. 





SUFFRAGE ENTERTAINMENT BY 
MRS. BELMONT. 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, the mother 
of the Duchess of Marlborough, with 
whom she is stopping in England, has 
inaugurated a new kind of after-din- 
ner entertainment. Mrs. Belmont is a 
very good friend to suffrage, and when 
her daughter, the Duchess, gave a din- 
ner one evening recently, Mrs. Bel- 
mont delivered an address on woman 
suffrage. This was the chief after- 
dinner entertainment, and the guests 
included Lady Katherine Somerset, 
Mr. and Mrs. Higgins, Lord Rocksavy- 
age, the Hon. Miles Ponsonby, Mrs. 
Joseph Stickney, Mrs. Leeds and Lady 
Blandford. It was indeed a novel kind 
of entertainment for such an occasion, 
but everybody seemed to enjoy it, and 
even those who do not favor votes for 
women are reported to have admitted 
that Mrs. Belmont “made out a good 
case.” In England, addresses are com- 
mon at dinners given for the special 
purpose of introducing a lecturer, but 
at a private society function such an 
address is said to be a decided novelty. 





NOTES AND NEws. 


Interesting plans are being made for 
a Tri-State Fair, which includes 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee. 
Mrs. Martha Allen of Memphis, Tenn., 
is to have a suffrage booth at the fair, 
and is expecting to reach many people 
by literature and personal effort. 

Suffrage resolutions have been 
passed by the Copper County Temper- 
ance League of Michigan and by the 
Friends’ General Conference in New 
Jersey. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown has, during 
the summer, taken some pains to pro- 
vide Mr. Bok of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal with conclusive and compre- 
hensive evidence that Richard Barry’s 
statements concerning suffrage leaders 
and suffrage work are wide of the 
truth. If Mr. Bok fails to profit by the 
evidence, it is not the fault of the suf- 
fragists. 

So many men in Engiand want to 
show their colors as believers in equal 
suffrage that an enterprising manu- 
facturer has got out a “suffragette 
shirt,” with stripes of purple, white 
and green, the colors of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s society,—and socks “clocked” 
with the same. There is said to be a 
great demand for these garments. 
Delicate lace waists with the words 
“Votes for Women” worked into them, 
became popular with the young lady 
members long ago, and it is said that 
the most ultra-conservative youth at a 
ball never knows when he may be 
paralyzed by seeing the omnipresent 
motto gleam out from among the folds 
of his fair partner’s raiment during 
the dance, 

The London Morning Leader is tak- 
ing a census on the question of 
whether women want the vote, and it 
has instituted a competition with hun- 
dreds of prizes for those who fill in 
the greatest number of the forms 
which are published in the Leader 
every morning. 








Talk about it. 


price: Only $1.00. 


new subscribers. 


25c. each, 


others to do so. 
It will pay ! 
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HOW TO HELP 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 


Tell of its 40 years without 
missing a single weekly issue. : 
Get new subscribers. Tell of the reduced 


months on trial 25c.; single copies 5c. 

Send for our special $50 offer for getting 
It will especially interest 
young men and women earning their way 
through school or college. 

Wear the pretty “Votes for Women” pins. 
They are gold on white. 
tive, silent, effective workers for our cause. 


Advertise in THE Woman's JournaL and get 
Send for rates per inch. 


Buy at least one share in THe Woman's 
$100 per share. 


Prove to the world that our cause is steadily 
advancing. Stand by us. 
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HUMOROUS. 


“T don’t mind what wages I pay so 
long as she’s capable.” 

Keeper of Intelligence Office: I can 
assure you, madam, she’s capable of 
anything!”"—London .Opinion. 


“Why do you enjoy playing bridge?” 
said the superior person. “It abso- 
lutely prohibits conversation.” “Yes,” 
answered Miss Cayenne. “I believe 
that’s why I like it.”—Washington 
Star. 


New Vicar’s Wife (who has just 
come from her first Mothers’ Meet- 
ing): “And, my dear, you can’t think 
how nice some of the women are: Far 
too respectable to be mothers, I’m 
sure.”—Punch. 


Cook (to her young man): “Here, 
take the rest of the roast duck. (Sigh- 
ing) Poor pussy!” 

Young Man: “What has the cat got 
to do with it?” 

Cook: “Well, she’ll be blamed for it 
tomorrow.”’—Fliegende Blatter. 


Dobbins: “I hear that your neigh- 
bor, Professor Fad, is quite an enthu- 
siast in garden experimenting.” 

Wobbins: “Well, I should say so! 
This year he is going to graft a straw- 
berry plant with a milkweed, and ex- 
pects to get strawberries and cream!” 
—New York Telegraph. 


A little girl of five was finding keen 
enjoyment in twirling the knob on the 
candy box on the seat in front of her 
at the theatre. 

“Don’t do that Ethel; it makes too 
much noise,” said her mother. 

Ethel paused, undecided, her hand 
outstretched for another twirl. 

“I warn you,” said her mother, 
sternly. 

Still Ethel hesitated. Finally she 
queried audibly, “With a hair brush, 
mamma, or just your hand?”’—Sun. 





Situation Wanted 


Experienced Stenographer. Best 
Address 


A. H. L., The Woman's Journal. 


of references. 








Display Suffrage Literature 


The Equal Suffrage League of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, has se- 
cured a booth for an education- 
al display of suffrage literature, 
periodicals, posters, etc., at the 
Appalachian Exposition, to be 
held in Knoxville, Sept. 12 to 
Oct. 12, 1910. 

Will all editors and publish- 
ers of suffrage periodicals or 
suffrage literature kindly send 
samples for display at this 
booth? 


Address samples to 
MRS. C. E. LUCKEY 


Appalachian Exposition 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 




















“WOMAN’S ERA” 


A Magazine of Inspiration for the Modern 
Woman. ‘The Sensation of the Magazine 
World. One year, $1.50; 6 months (trial), 
75 cents; sample copy, 15 cents. Address 


Woman’s Era, New Orleans, La. 














MARTHA WASHINGTON 
HOTEL 


29 East 29th St. (Near 5th Ave.) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Exclusibely a Woman's Hotel. 


Famous for its unexcelled service and 
apartments devoted entirely to women 
of refinement. 

Operated on European Plan but has 
Restaurant and Tea m for men and 
women. 

Convenient to Surface and Subway 
transportation, theatre and shopping 
districts. 

450 beautiful rooms —telephone in 
each. 


Rates $1.00 perday andup. Absolutely Fireproof 
A. W. EAGER. 








WANTED—Young woman or 
young man of good appearance 
and marked ability as advertis- 
ing agent for The Woman’s 
Journal. Good position for able 
person. Call at 585 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass., or write for 
particulars. 











NOTICE. 


All suffrage societies may 
now have copies of the Minutes 
of the Seattle National Woman 
Suffrage Convention for free 
distribution by simply paying 
transportation on them. Send 
for them at once. They are 
free. 

Address 
National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, 
505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, New York. 














E.L. CRIMES CoO. 


Magazine, Book.and 
Newspaper Printing 
We have printed 7hke Woman's Journal for 


over five years. 
{22 Pearl St. : BOSTON 





JUS SUFFRAGII, 


The Organ of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. 


Published monthly, in lish, by Martina 
Kramers, at 92 Kruis e, » Holland: 
price 82 cents a year. Gives the news of the or- 
ga movement for woman suffrage all over 
the world 

Ihe Woman’s Journal will forward subscri 
tions, if desired; but in that case 15 cen 
additional should be losed to cover cost of 
money order and postage. 
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